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Atoms for Peace: ‘Haves’ Vs. ‘Have Nots’ 
by William R. Frye 


It has now been nearly two years since Presi nism might never again have been able to play 
dent Eisenhower launched his atoms-for-peac« that role with conviction, even in the eyes of 
plan in the United Nations General Assembly. the most gullible. The current Soviet drive 
Those two years have not been easy. It is to “befriend” Asia and the Middle East might 
never easy to translate a statesman’s vision have been blunted at its in epuion 
into practical reality; and in this case the The first obstacle in the path of the Eisen 
task has been made unnecessarily difficult by hower plan, chronologically, was Moscow's 
a failure in Washington to understand and insistence on unacceptable preconditions to 
satisfy the needs and aspirations of underde ooperation in an International Atomic En 
veloped peoples. Indeed, the atoms-for peace ergy Agency. Months of private talks and 
story provides a case study in the decline of note-writing failed to shake the U.S.S.R. loose 
America’s influence and prestige with the from this position. An important decision then 
two-thirds of the world which regards itself had to be made: to go ahead without the 
as underprivileged. U.S.S.R. or to persist in efforts to bring it 
The Eisenhower plan originally was an im into the project? To persist seemed futile; and 
aginative bid to win the minds and loyalti« yet how else bridge the East-West gulf? 
of “have-not” peoples. It was, of course, more It was finally decided to go ahead, on the 
than this. It was an effort to bridge the great theory that the best way to persuade the Rus 
gulf between East and West on atomic energy sians to cooperate was to be in a position to 
control —to establish a point of contact, to establish the agency without them. So on 
turn the world’s attention away trom nuclear September 6, 1954, in a Labor Day speech, 
destruction to peace. But its greatest and President Eisenhower announced that the 
most immediate success was in restoring the United States and “a number of other na 
image of America—and the American way tions” would “go ahead now” with formation 
of life as the true triend and benetactor of the agency. The nations proved to be Brit 
of the downtrodden which Russia claimed t ain, France, Canada, Australia, Portugal, 
be. Had it been followed through, commu South Africa and Belgium —all of them 
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atomic “haves,” either in terms of 
industrial advancement or possession 
of raw materials. No atomic “have 
nots” were to play any part in estab 
lishment of the agency. 

Why the United States decided to 
bypass the “have nots” as well as the 
Soviet Union — indeed, more com 
pletely than the Soviet Union, for the 
latter was constantly consulted—has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
Perhaps the security argument was 
foremost—the argument that Ameri 
can atomic “secrets” must be kept in 
friendly hands. The revised Atomic 
Act of 


Energy 1954 could be inter 


preted as requiring such caution. 
Perhaps the Administration felt the 
agency must be kept securely under 
American control, lest Congress re 
fuse to ratify its statute. Perhaps the 
reason given publicly — that speed 


was desired and that many voices 


would bring contusion was actually 
taken seriously, although it is difh 
the Administration 


cult to believe 


could have been so shortsighted. 


‘Have Nots' Revolt 


Whatever the reason, 
UN General Assembly 


weeks 


Ww hen the 


met, three 


alter the President's Labor 
Day announcement, all Secretary of 
State Dulles could do 
UN of 


being done and ask for a vote of ap 


John Foster 


was inform the what was 


preciation, As should have been ex 
pected, there was an immediate out 
hurst of protest from the atomic 
“have nots.” Ecuador said they were 
being treated like “poor relatives”; 
Pakistan pleaded for an atomic “part 


nership’; and Burma and India 


talked sullenly of “atomic colonial- 
ism.” The industrial revolution had 
passed them by; now the atomic 
revolution, which offered such im- 
mense promise, was threatening to 
do so. The great surge of free-world 
enthusiasm evoked by the original 
proposal suddenly began to fade; the 
picture of American generosity went 
out of focus. 

And this was not the only result. 
In direct proportion to this rise of 
dissatisfaction with the United States, 


the Union 


pressure on the Soviet 
lifted. Vishinsky, who in the autumn 
of 1954 had been making gentle coo 
ing noises, produced his epithets 
once again. American influence in 
the Assembly began to disintegrate. 

One might have thought this les 
son would have been vivid and suffi 
cient. Instead, the eight “sponsoring 
powers” proceeded to frame a draft 
statute in closed session and present 
ed it to the 84 potential agency mem 
bers for “comment” in August 1955, 
This looked very much like an a 
complished fact. The “have nots” had 
not been seriously consulted; India, 
for example, had asked twice — on 
May 3 and again on August 8, 1955 

for information about the negotia 
tions, and the United States did not 
answer until the statute was ready 
for disiribution. 

The “have nots” were by no means 
happy with the draft statute. They 
objected, among other things, to pro 
vision for a 16-nation governing body 


hold 


10 quasi-permanent seats, leaving 74 


on which the “haves” would 


other nations, including India, to 


scramble for the remaining 6. They 


were disappointed’ that atomic ma 
terials would be sold, not loaned or 
given on a grant basis. They objected 
to keeping the agency at arm’s length 
from the UN. 

This dissatisfaction exploded into 
a full-scale revolt behind the scenes 
at the UN and eventually on the As 
sembly floor in October 1955, The 
United States was able to bring the 
revolt under control only after agre« 
ing, in effect, to renegotiate the draft 
statute in a broadened committee ot 
12, 


Union and Czechoslovakia added to 


with India, Brazil, the Soviet 
the select group of original “found 
ing fathers.”” Moreover, Washington 
had to agree to give the “have nots’ 
an 84-nation confer 


a new torum 


ence—some time next year 1n which 
to air their grievances if this time, 
at long last, the United States did 


not satisfy them in private. 


Impact of Geneva Meeting 


One important new factor should 
now make it easier for the United 
States to meet the principal demands 
The 
argument is no longer relevant;. it 


the 


of the “have nots.” 


security 
evaporated at atoms-for-peace 
conference in Geneva last August. It 
is hard to overestimate the impor 
tance of that conference. For Geneva 
transformed the atomic atmosphere, 
both scientific and political, by re 
vealing one stark fact: that so far as 
peaceful uses were concerned, there 
were few if any atomic secrets of an) 
importance left. No fewer than 1,067 
scientific and technical papers wer 
submitted, running to a total of 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Yalta Lessons for Pentagon 





The Defense Department cannot 
or at least should not be too happy 


over its recent release of documents 
relating to Moscow’s entrance into 
the Pacific war in August 1945. True, 
these documents do bear out the 
Pentagon’s contention that General 
Douglas MacArthur, 
even as late as the 
1945, urged that the 
U.S.S.R. should enter the 


recognized it had a right to some 


of the Army 
Yalta conference 
in February 
war and 
fruits from such participation. This 
view, however, was not expressed 
over his signature and this is the 
reply with which the general brushes 
off the Pentagon documents. Yet it 
was given over the signatures of 
other ofhicers who talked with him 
at the time of Yalta and before he 


could have learned of the secret 
clauses to the communiqué issued at 
that conference which approved con 
cessions to Russia for fighting the 


Japanese. 


MacArthur Not Consulted 
What the published documents do 


show—and this must disturb the De 
tense Department is how not to 
fight a war in the future. They ex 
pose some inc redible sins of omission 
by the high brass as much as they 
confirm the general's approval of 
Russia’s participation in the Pacific 


war and of its claim to territorial 


concessions. These documents may 
have been prepared to refute the gen 
eral, but they wind up by indicting 
the top brass for inadequately pre 
paring for the Yalta conference and 
disclose an inexplicable lack of imagi 
nation in planning for Japan’s final 
collapse. 

There is no getting away from the 


fact that the United States Chiefs of 


Staff, who were planning the strate 
gy for a global war, did tail, in 
preparing their papers for 


Yalta, to Mac 


Arthur, the top general in the 


posiuion 


consult General 


Pacific, about Pacihe war strategy 


and about his views on the situation, 
his needs, and the possible turn of 
events there. General MacArthur is 
entirely right in asserting that his 
views were not sought in advance of 
the Yalta meeting and no Px ntagon 
spokesman has tried to claim they 
were. Moreover, no Pentagon spokes 
man, trom five-star general down, 
has explained, even unsatisfactorily, 


MacArthur 


It can, of 


why was not consulted. 


course, be argued that 
But 


the Pentagon has no memorandum, 


Washington thought it knew 


letter or communiqué from the gen 
You 


think that not only for its 


eral to prove it knew. would 


trinsic 
> | | ‘ 
value and contribution to planning, 


but for the record at least, the Penta 


gon, before going into a military 


te) 


strategy hassle with the Russians, 
would have 


had the 


of all their field commanders at their 


wanted to be sure they 


very latest and fullest views 
finger tips. But they didn’t. It is ob 
MacArthur did not 
think that was the 


vious General 
sinartest way to 


run a war. It wasn’t. 


A-Bomb Not Discussed 


have 
mistake 
by the Washington high brass in 
Yalta. The 


documents show that the top military 


Sut this does not seem to 


been the worst omission or 


their preparation foi 


chiefs in the Pentagon, in preparing 
Yalta 


pletely and totally ignored the possi 


for both and Potsdam, 


com 


ble effectiveness of the atomic bomb 


in shortening the Pacific war or 


in bringing ibout Japan OL Apc 
You do not find 
Marshall or 


Stimson 


that Creneral 
Admiral Leahy or Secre 
tary or Admiral King dis 
cussed alternative courses of action 


\-bomb 


i hzzle It is true not 


depending on whether the 
was a tact or 
in the 


many Pentagon knew otf this 


fantastic de but these 
\lamayordo 
A-bomb did not go off until July 16, 


1945, the day betore 


velopment 


men did. It is true the 


Potsdam—tbut it 


was in the 


works, and the military 


chiefs knew, in theory at least, what 


the atomi ritis said the bomb 


And 


icle hee 


would do—if it did anything 


yet there is not a scrap ol « 
to show that Marshall, King Leahy, 


Stimson and others even once specu 


about the possibility that the 


\ bomb might ( h 


the Pacific war, or 


lated 
nye the ourse ol 
prepared in al 
ternative to frontal invasion of Japan 
based on atomic wartare 
documents do 


These something 


else that can be of inestimabl alu 
State trie to 


S.S.R. to ace 


today as the United 
persuade the | ept Presi 


I isenhower ierial pres 


Chey 
World 
United Stat 


dent tion 


how that even in the 
W if 1] 
ind the { 


fighting the invue 


plan. 
days ol when the 
S.S I were 
enemy, when 
Washington was pumping billions in 
this 


Alaska 
Red Aur 


lend-lease into Russia, when 


country was flying planes via 


to Russia for use by the 


Force, Moscow was not going to 


have any United States pilots flying 


over any part of Siberia where they 

inside the 
would take 
our planes—but no peeping pilots 
That is a 


mind today 


might ge icrial look 


U.S.S.R. S.S.R 
must 


lesson we bear in 


Neat STANFORD 








FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


& Tito: The Uses of Noncommitment 








For three months following the Ge- 
neva “summit conference” it looked 
as if the U.S.S.R. had assumed the 
initiative from Germany to Egypt, 
while the West gave the appearance 
of paralysis and painful indecision, 
notably in the Mediterranean. Then 
apparently in an effort to break the 
deadlock in Europe and the Middle 
least which had followed Geneva, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
paid a flying visit to Marshal Tito 
at his Brioni Island retreat on No- 
vember 6, the eve of the 38th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik revolution 
in’ Russia. 

This visit represents a milestone 
on three counts. To begin with, it 
was the first time since World War 
I] that a top American official—sym- 
bolizing the stronghold of “capital- 
ism'’—had held a friendly, equal-to- 
equal consultation with a Commu 
nist leader who has openly defied 
Moscow and asserted his nation’s in- 
dependence of Russian domination, 
yet regards himself as the spokesman 
of simon-pure communism. And not 
only did Mr, Dulles confer with Tito 
lor six hours, but he reportedly en- 
couraged the Yugoslav leader to use 
his influence with Egypt's premier, 
Colonel Abdel Nasser, to 
keep the peace in the Middle East 


when he visits Cairo in December. 


Gamal 


Success for Tito 


That the Brioni encounter was a 
realpoliuk move free of ideological 
implications had been made clear by 
Mr. Dulles several days earlier when 
on November 2 he visited General 
Francisco Franco in Madrid and, ap- 
parently, diss ussed with Spain's Fas- 
cist leader not only peace in the Mid- 
dle East but North 


also peace in 


Africa, where France had accused 
the Spanish of fomenting unrest in 
French Morocco. 

Second, Marshal Tito had the sat- 
isfaction of receiving on Yugoslav 
soil, within the space of one year, 
the foreign secretary of the United 
States as well as the premier and the 
Communist party boss of the U.S.S.R. 
The former son of a blacksmith, who 
under the authoritarian rule of King 
Alexander had served a prison term 
for his Communist beliefs and labor 
agitation and had learned Commu- 
nist tactics in Moscow, has thus at- 
tained his most coveted objective. He 
has shown to the whole world that 
while remaining a Communist, he 
can maintain his nation’s independ- 
ence from both superpowers — the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.; can 
obtain military and economic aid 
from both; and can use his uncom 
mitted position as a pivot for inter- 


ventions in troubled 


areas outside 
his borders. The very independence 
he has demonstrated can prove of 
value in attempts at conciliation and 
compromise — between Greece and 
Turkey in the Balkans, or with 
Egypt in the Middle East. 

Tito’s success is bound to make a 
profound impression on other na- 
tions which, like Yugoslavia, have 
sought to maintain a balance in the 
great-power struggle without com- 
mitting themselves to either side. 
The example of India and Burma 
had affected Tito’s own thinking 
about the role of weaker nations in 
world affairs. Egypt, too, had ob- 
served with interest the experience 
of Nehru, U Nu and Tito — even 
though Nasser, because of Egypt's 
hostility to Israel, has found it far 
more dificult to keep a balanced 
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position in the struggle between 
Russia and the West. 

It is not so long ago that the Unit 
ed States looked with suspicion on 
nations which chose not to join the 
coalition of the West, asking “Are 
you with us or against us?” Now 
that the Geneva “summit” confer 
ence has lifted the fear of thermo 
nuclear war, the West finds that the 
uncommitted nations may prove olf 
genuine value in cushioning “cold 
peace” tensions in the world’s trouble 
spots. 


New Phase in Europe 


And, third, the Brioni consultation 
may open a new phase in discussions 
about the future of Central and East 
ern Europe, which reached a com 
plete stalemate at the Big Four 
foreign ministers’ conference in Ge 
neva. It has become increasingly clear 
that the unification of Germany, no 
matter how desirable it may be either 
in terms of military strategy or, as 
French Foreign Minister Antoine 
Pinay put it, as “a human act,” can 
not be discussed in a vacuum. The 
fate of Germany is linked to the se 
curity of all of Europe, East as well 
as West—for in World War II the 
Nazis invaded Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, not just the 
Atlantic seaboard nations. 

It has been Tito’s long-held view, 
expressed at the time of the defeat of 
EDC in August 1954, that NATO is 
an anti-Communist coalition, which 
therefore cannot be joined by Yugo 
slavia, but that Yugoslavia would be 
ready to join an all-European security 
system, such as had been proposed 
by former French Premier Pierre 


(Continued on page 48) 
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British East 
Africa: Tension 


by William Diez 


who 1S 


~~ 


Sa The author, professor of government at the 


and Change 








The British East African territories 
of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
cover some 682,000 square miles and 
contain nearly 20 million Africans, 
Asians and Europeans. At one time 
these territories led a comparatively 
peaceful and parochial existence. 
the British 
rule, however, they have been sub- 


Since establishment of 
jected to disruptive and often con 
flicting forces and influences both 


from within and without. 


London Presses Reforms 


From London the British govern- 
ment has been pushing a policy of 
political advancement a well as so 
cial and economic develppment. The 
United Nations has becpme interest 
ed through its specialized agencies 
and the General Assembly Commit 
tee on Non-Self-Governing Terri 
tories, as well as through the Trus 
teeship Council’s responsibility for 
Tanganyika. India’s determination to 
take a more active rok in African 
affairs generally and Hgypt’s ambi 
tion in the Sudan have also had di- 
rect consequences for this area. And 
close at hand the various peoples of 
East Africa have been hble to watch 
the political progress of Africans in 
West Africa, the development of fed 
eration in Central Africa, and the 
widening racial chasm in the Union 
of South Africa. 

Within their own borders new de 
velopments have also taken place. Co- 
operation between the three terri- 
tories for the provision and supervi 
sion of common services has been 
formalized and expanded through 
the creation in 1948 of the East Af- 


rica High Commission and the East 
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Africa Central Legislative Assembly. 
Economic and social problems of 
such consequences have arisen that 
London in 1953 appointed a Royal 
Commission on Land and Popula 
tion to suggest remedies. And since 
1952 the Kikuyu-bred Mau Mau 
movement has defied the authority, 
embittered the politics and drained 
the resources of Kenya. It has also 
impelled Uganda and Tanganyika to 
take measures to prevent its growth 
on their territory. Thus East Africa 
is undergoing profound changes in 


all phases of its existence. 


Kenya: Multiracial 
Government 

In Kenya the government finds it 
dificult to effect easy and orderly 
change because it must deal with 
both Mau Mau and a multiracial so 
ciety. Mau Mau has already cost the 
taxpayers of Kenya and Britain about 
$70 million as of the end of April 
1955 and will cost them even more 
in the future. For when Kenya has 
finally ended armed resistance it will 
still have to deal with thousands of 
detainees. 

The complications created by Ken 
ya’s multiracial setting are greater 
still. Kenya has approximately 42,200 
Europeans, 164,800 Asians and 5, 
644,000 Africans. These racial com 
munities tend to be exclusive, a char 
acteristic reflected politically by the 
practice of voting on the communal 
principle and not on a common rol! 
and what is more important, they are 
divided among themselves. The Af 
ricans are split into several dozen 
tribes. The term “Asian” is a catch 


all, covering Muslims and non-Mus 


University of Rochester, spent a sabbatical year in East 
Africa in 1952-1953, made _ possible 
assistance from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


in part by financial 


lims and including other groups be 
sides the Indians, who are the larg 
est single element. Among the Euro 
peans there are several divisions, no 
tably the difference in interests and 


between the settler 


Kenya is 


purpose 


views group to 


whom home and _ those 


whose there 


and presence 
are of a less permanent character. 
Today, as in the past, the Euro 
peans enjoy political predominance, 
although for every one of them there 
133 Africans. The 


Europeans have 14 elected members 


are 4 Asians and 


in the Legislative Council, based on 
approximately 15,000 registered vot 


the 


ers, while Asians have 6 chosen 


by some 12,000 Muslims and 32,000 


non-Muslim 


one Arab member 1s 


elected by about 1,200 registered vot 
ers. The Africans have six appointed 


members but no franchise and until 


recently were forbidden to have any 


political organization during the 


Mau Mau emergency. Questions af 


fecting voting, representation and 


control are thus necessarily matters 


of the greatest moment, 


Africans at Bottom 


life of Kenya the 
Africans are also at the bottom of the 


In the economi 


ladder, furnishing the labor 


supply 


in addition to tending cattle and 


practi ing subsistence agriculture. 


The Europeans and Indians are on 


somewhat more nearly equal terms: 


the Europeans engage mainly in 


farming, cattle raising, and com 


merce, while the Indians occupy a 
commanding position in commerce 


he 


nomic advantage and opportunity 1s 


and retailing question of eco 


always a difficult one in a plural so 





ciety. This is particularly true of 
Kenya because of the pressure for in 
creased Indian immigration and the 
exclusive rights enjoyed by Euro 
peans in the White Highlands, an 
area of some 16,000 square miles, 
much of which is desirable for farm 


ing and cattle raising. 


The Lyttelton Plan 
ultimate 


The 


dealing with the problems arising 


responsibility for 


from these conditions rests with Brit 
ain, whose Colonial Office in 1954 
evolved the so-called Lyttelton Plan. 
This plan provided for a War Coun 
cil to deal with Mau Mau, as well as 
for a Council of Ministers collective 
ly responsible for government policy, 
consisting of six unofhcial members 
of the Legislative Council in addi 
tion to officials. It also introduced a 
kind of multiracial government by 
assigning portfolios to the one Afri 
can, one of the two Asians and two 
of the three Europeans who are un 


official members. 


The Lyttelton Plan won substan 
tial if not complete support and went 
into effect in April 1954, with the 
understanding that the arrangements 
would continue only until the next 
general election, set for June 1955, 
provided the Mau Mau emergency 
had ended by that date. It was also 
agreed that if the election took place 
and assured a continuation of the 


new arrangements, no ¢ hanges would 


be made until 1960 in the existing 


ratio of unofficials and officials in the 
Legislative Council and in the Coun 
cil of Ministers. Nor would changes 
be made in the basis for the fran 
chise. By offering temporary solu 
tions for some problems and postpon 
ing action on others, the Lyttelton 
Plan has given the peoples of Kenya 
a few years of grace in which to re 


view their future. 


Next door to Kenya, Uganda, too, 


is experiencing tensions, A relatively 


tranquil country of 94,000 


square miles, its wealth is derived 


some 


mainly from the cotton and coffee 
grown by Africans, although wolf 
ram is an important export, and large 
deposits of cobalt and considerable 
copper resources are now being ex- 
ploited. Marked economic expansion 
is talking place. The government has 
completed a huge hydroelectric plant 
and launched various plans for in- 


dustrial, and 


agricultural public 
works development. As in Kenya, 
commercial, financial and industrial 
activities are chiefly in the hands of 
Indians or Europeans. But very little 
land has been granted non-Africans, 
and immigration has been carefully 
controlled. As a result, until recently 
relations among the principal com 
munities of 5.3 million Africans, 
50,000 Asians, and 7,000 Europeans 


were quite amicable. 


Uganda: Toward Self-Rule 


The British government thinks of 
Uganda as primarily an African state 
with adequate safeguards for minori 
ties, and within the past three years 


it has increased the 


role 
in government. In 1953 plans were 


African’s 


announced for the eventual transfer 


of some central 


func 
tions to African district councils. The 


ZovV ernment 


Legislative Council was expanded in 
size, unofhicial members were more 
closely associated with policy mak 
ing, and the number of 


members on the 


African 
Council was in 
creased, In 1954 it was proposed to 
institute, effective in 1955, a minis 
terial form of government, with port 
folios for Africans, and to allot Afri 
30 out of 60 


cans seats on an en 


larged Legislative Council. 

Some observers of British policy in 
Uganda Say it has moved too far too 
fast. In any case, late in 1953 a crisis 
developed between the British ‘and 
the Kingdom of Buganda, which en 


JOYS A Spec ial status as one of the 


provinces of Uganda under an agree 
1900, The Ba 


ganda number well over a million 


ment concluded in 


and are an alert, politically ambitious 
people with a strong sense of their 
place on the African scene. Fearful 
of being overwhelmed by the effects 
of industrialization and of being sub 
merged politically by both the uni 
tary form of government in Uganda 
and the prospective East African Fed 
eration, they demanded through thei: 
ruler, the Kabaka, an independent 
status within the Commonwealth and 
the transfer of their relations from 
the Colonial to the Foreign Office. 
British resistance to the demands 
of this tribal nationalism led to the 
withdrawal of recognition from the 
Kabaka and his deportation to Lon 
don. Subsequent negotiations with 
the Baganda produced a series of 
proposals aimed at providing a con 
stitution for Buganda, making a con 
stitutional monarch of the Kabaka 
and redefining the relations of Bu 
ganda with the British protectorate 
government. The acceptance of thes« 
proposals by the Baganda in Sep 
tember 1955 has ensured the restora 
tion of the Kabaka and will make it 
possible to carry out the constitution 
al changes proposed in 1954, 
Although many problems remain 
unsolved, the peaceful solution of the 
Buganda crisis is encouraging. The 
preservation of stability in the midst 
of fundamental changes, involving 
the protectorate as a whole and a 
major tribe in particular, represents 


a significant achievement. 


Gradualism in Tanganyika 


Changes similar to some of those 
taking place in Kenya and Uganda 
are also under way in Tanganyika, 
although in a considerably different 
setting. First, Tanganyika has a di 
rect relationship with the United Na 
tions through the Trusteeship Coun 
which receives annual 


cil, reports 
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trom the British as the Administer 
ing Authority and itself sends mis 
Sec 


ond, nature has created complica 


sions for periodic inspections. 
tions. Tanganyika has 362,688 square 
miles, being larger than Kenya and 
Uganda combined, and contains 
about 7,965,000 Africans from more 
than 120 tribes, 20,300 Europeans 
and 84,000 Asians. Tanganyika’s in 
ternal communications are poor, its 
water resources are inadequate as 
compared with its two neighbors; 
and it is plagued by a stubborn and 
deadly enemy of man and beast 

the tsetse fly. In spite ol these handi 
caps Tanganyika exports substantial 
quantities of sisal grown by Euro 
peans and Asians, coffee cultivated 
by Africans and Europeans, and cot 
ton, an African crop. Mineral wealth, 
mostly under European control, con 
sists chiefly of diamonds and gold, 
although recent surveys indicate the 


presence of other valuable substances. 


In an atmosphere of essentially 


harmonious racial relations, political 
changes have begun to take place in 


accordance with the 


recommenda 
tions made by the multiracial Com 


mittee on Constitutional Develop 


ment in its reports of 195] and 1952. 
An ofhcial majority still prevails in 
the Legislative Council, but since 


April of this year the npmber of un 


officials has been incrpased to 30, 


with 10 seats being allptted to each 


of the three races. THe committee 


decided on the princi le 


of parity 
because of the impossib lity of assess 
ing the merits of rival|claims based 
on numbers, financial ipterests or po 
litical maturity. Some uofhcial mem 


bers of the Council ha 


¢ been given 


a limited ministerial [responsibility 





on the official side, and on the Execu 
tive Council there are now two Afri 
cans as well as two Asians and two 
Europeans. On the basig of the Mai 

kenzi 


Report of 1952, plans are 


being considered for the gradual in 


. 


troduction of elections for the Legis 


lative Council, a problem that is 


difficult especially because of the 
great number of African tribes, but 
not insuperable. In Tanganyika, 
Britain has moved toward selt-gov 
ernment at a deliberate pace by easy 


stages. 


Trusteeship Council 


This philosophy ol gradualism was 
vigorously challenged by the mission 
of the Trusteeship Council, which 
visited the territory in August and 
September 1954, The mission con 
sidered Tanganyika primarily as an 
African state, capable of seli-govern 
ment within a single generation. It 
recommended that ah#ed date be 
announced for this status, called for 
a umetable for intervening stages of 
progress, and proposed discarding 
racial parity in the Legislative Coun 
cil after three years and the subse 
introduction — of 


quent immediate 


adult suffrage. 

The Trusteeship Council did not 
include these points among the re 
ommendations it made to the British 
after considering the annual report 
from the territory. This, however, is 
What is im 


portant is that the mission's report 


of little consequence. 


Mave a special and somewhat mi 
leading endorsement to the idea that 
self-government is just around the 
corner—an idea which could do th 
Africans more harm than good if it 
‘| he re | ort 


in the 


becomes .an obsession. 


stresses the fact that colonial 
world it is no longer possible to 


make haste slowly. Yet it is difficult 


to see how the aspirations of the At 
rican can be fully served and the 
responsibility of the Administering 
Authority properly discharged if de 
mands which neither can fulfill are 


placed upon them by the Trusteeship 


Council. 


East Africa today is in a precari 


ous State ol 


politi il equilibrium 


How and whether this equilibrium 
can be maintained and even strength 
ened in any or all of the three terri 
are difhcult 
For 


must be solved in a setting which, 


tories questions to an 


swer. their political problems 


according to the Royal Commission 
on Land and Population, is marked 
by a harsh physical environment and 


great poverty ind resembles “a series 


of small islands of modern economi 
production in a sea of relatively stag 


nant subsistence e 


onomy and unex 


plored or unde natural re 


( lop d 
sources, 


The commission contends that if 


such underlying conditions are per 


mitted to continue, there will eventu 


ally be security tor no 


on and it 


has therefore prescribed a 


series of 


changes designed to transform a sub 


sistence economy into an exchange 


economy, and a communal 


sociery 
social order on the Western 


If the 


advice ire 


into a 
mode l. 


COMMISSIONS W arning 


heeded present re 
Strictive 


pattern ol land ownership 


and use will have to 


a changed, 


and racial communities will have to 


depart from their habitual isolation 


Most important of all, the three gov 


ernments will have to work together 


on an interterritorial basis much 
more closely than their fear of fed 
eration now permits the East Africa 
High Commission to do 

Whatever the hoice the ypovern 


ments, leader 


\trica 


bound to 


ind peoples of East 
make, the consequences are 
have profound eflects on 
the future of Africa and of the rest 


of the world 


READING SU¢ 


GESTION A most useful 
book for backg ] Elspeth Huxle 
enetrating [he re ipprentice 1 
Journe through East Ifrica 6( London 
Chatto, 194% Tw ricf books on Mau 
Mau b in aut t mn the Kikuyu are 
L. S. B. Leake Mau Mau and the Kikuyu 
ind Defeating Mau Mau (London, Methuen 
1952 and 1954 The Kast Africa Royal 
Commussion RKepor j 455, a, 94 
(London, Her M Statione Office 
1u fier ible i uf t 








Frye 


.  (Contunued from page 42) 


16,000 pages. Some 1,400 delegates 


from 73 nations—and 900 news cor 
respondents — listened. Many of the 
things the United States had thought 
top secret were found to be common 
knowledge, not merely behind the 
The 


wraps were off; the atom was public 


Iron Curtain but elsewhere. 
property. 

Thus if there ever was any sub- 
stantive reason for keeping the agen 
cy a closed shop of atomic “haves,” 
it no longer exists. Psychologically, 
politically and scientifically, the 
“haves” concept is a bankrupt policy. 
There is evidence that the State De 
partment, at least, realizes this fact; 
and if the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion is also persuaded of this, it may 


still fulfill the 


original promise of the Eisenhower 


not be too late to 


plan. 


(Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor 1941, has 
been its United Nations correspondent for 


since 
five years and covered the UN's tenth anni 


versary meeting at San Francisco for 
newspaper. ) 


Spotlight 


(Continued from page 44) 


that 


Mendés-France. Tito thinks the Unit 
ed States and the U.S.S.R. should be 
members of this system. He does not 
share Washington's optimism about 
the reliance that can be placed on 
Germany's conversion to nonmili 


tarism, and should be noted that he 





and Mr. Dulles apparently reached 
no agreement on the German prob- 


lem. 


What Tito Wants 


Tito’s main goal in Europe, how- 
ever, is to make it possible for Rus 
sia’s eastern satellites to win the same 
independence from Moscow which 
Yugoslavia achieved when it broke 
with the Cominform in 1947. In this 
endeavor he can be of greater assist 
ance to the United States than any 
other leader in Europe. Tito believes 
that if and when Poland and Czecho 
and 


slovakia, Rumania 


Hungary, 
Sulgaria and Albania, detach them- 
selves from the orbit of the U.S.S.R. 
they will turn for leadership not to 
West, 


Communist Yugoslavia. And it is 


the anti-Communist but to 


important to note that while Tito 
emphasizes the desirability of inde 
pendence for the satellites, he insists 
that independence means the right 
to choose to keep communism at 


home, in his own 


as he has done 
the 


West's past de mand tor tree elections 


country. He therefore rejects 


in that area as a form of anti-Com 
munist intervention. It is significant 
that Mr. Dulles, in reporting on his 


conversation with 


Tito, made no 
reference to free elections in Eastern 
Europe. 

At first sight it may seem that 
Mr. Dulles’ 


views about independence for the 


Tito’s agreement with 


satellites might be a setback for Mos 
cow. Yet over the long run, if the 
Soviet leaders believe their own 
prophecy, reiterated on November 6 
by Lazar M. Kaganovich, first depu- 
ty premier, that “the 20th century is 
a century of the triumph of socialism 
and communism,” the continuance 
where 


ot Communist institutions 


they now exist could fit Moscow's 
current requirements. 

In the era of the cold peace the 
U.S.S.R. may enjoy a stronger posi 


tion as a national Communist state 


than as the fountainhead of world 
communism. Communist efforts to 
renew the “popular fronts” in France 
and Italy indicate that if a Euro 
pean security system is achieved, the 
U.S.S.R. might find it advantageous 
to have Communist groups in other 
nations act with at least the appear 
ance of independence from Moscow. 


Vera Micueces Dean 


FPA Bookshelf 


Atoms for Peace, by David O. Woodbury 
New York, Dodd, 1955. $3.50. 
A science reporter has gathered much of 


the scattered 


information on what the 


peaceful atom can mean in everyday life 


and industry. His findings, presented in 


simplified, readable form, report on actual 


progress to date and offer “educated 

guesses about the future 

Information Please 
by Dan Golenpaul 
lan, 1954. New 
Edition, $1.00 


A handy, compact reference 


ilmanac, 
Ne WwW 
York 


1955, edited 
York, Macmil 
Herald Tribune 


source, in 
cluding a guide to the main historical, po 
litical, economic, geographic and social facts 
concerning 


all nations from Afghanistan to 


Yugoslavia. 
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